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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
— HIS MASONIC CHARACTER. — 


The ancestors of Gen. Washington, came from 
England in 1657. He is the third descent after 


ary, old style, 1732, at the parish of Washington, 


| the fraternity in nearly every section of the coun- 
try. His death was a matter of deep and sincere 
regret to his Masonic brethren ; and they publicly 
and spontaneously evinced the high respect they 
|entertained for his worth and for his many eminent 
‘public and social virtues. They regarded him as 
‘the Corinthian Pillar of their Institution ; and 
when he fell, they mourned,--a vacancy was 
| made, which time can never fill. Thus much we 
| have thought proper to say by way of biography, 
mainly for the purpose of shewing the respect paid 
to his memory by the members of the Iraternity, 


among whom he had long and perseveringly la- 
‘bored. 


At the time of his death, Gen. Wasuineron 
was Master of Washington Lodge, located at Al- 
exandria, in the District of Columbia. Can bet- 
ter evidence be required to disprove the slander- 
_ous assertion, which is often made by our enemies, 
that before his death, he withdrew from the Insti- 
‘tution, and cautioned his countrymen against its 
dangerous tendency ? Certainly not by rational 
men. Animated with a generous philanthropy, 
he eatly sought admission into our ancient and 
honorable fraternity, the better to enable him to 
cherish with advantage, this heavenly principle, 
and to enlarge the sphere of its operation. ‘* He 
cultivated our art with sedulous attention, and 


Westmoreland county, Virginia. 


His father’s | 


never lost an opportunity of advancing the inte- 
rest or promoting the honor of the Craft. While 


family was numerous, and he was the first child of | (ommander in Chief of the American revolution- 


asecond marriage. At the age of fifteen years, | 
he was entered a mid-shipman on board a British. 


vessel of war, stationed on the coast of Virginia ; | 
but, in compliance with the wishes of his very af-| 
fectionate mother, did not prosecute this profes- 
sion, When he was ten years old, death deprived 
him of his father, and the care of the family de- 
volved on his elder brother, who had a command. 
in the colonial troops employed against Cartha-, 


) genia. On his return from this expedition, he 
» hamed his patrimonial mansion, Mount Vernon, 
: in honor of Admiral Vernon, from whom he had_ 


Teceived many civilities. 
» made Adjutant-General of the militia of Virginia, | 


He was afterwards: 


| but did not long serve inthe appointment. After. 


> his decease, his brother George came into possess- 
| lonof the paternal seat, together with considera- 


| War, Gen. Washington was constantly a member 

of the Assembly, a Magistrate of the county, and 
| adudge of the Court ; and was elected a Dele- 
| gate to the first Congress in 1774, as also to that 
_ Inthe succeeding year. In short, he achieved the 
| Independence ofhis country, and died, on the 14th 


| tothe grave by military gentlemen, and Brethren 
| Ff the Lodge of which he had previously been 


Mourners, 


; formed by the Grand Lodge of this State ; and by 


ble landed property. After the revolutionary 


December, 1799, aged 68 years. He was borne 


Master. The coffin bore his Sword and Masonic 
‘pron, and the Members of the Lodge welked as 
Funeral ceremonies were also per- 


| ary army, he countenanced the establishment and | 


encouraged the labors of a travelling Lodge a- 
/mong the military. He wisely considered it asa 
school of urbanity, well calculated to disseminate 
those mild virtues of the heart, so ornamental to 
the human character, and so peculiarly useful to 


correct the ferocity of soldiers, and alleviate the 


miseries of war. ‘Ihe cares of his high office en- 
grossed too much of his time to admit of his en- 
gaging in the duties of the chair; yet he found 
frequent opportunities to visit the Lodge, and 
thought it no derogation from his dignity, there to 
stand on a level with the brethren. ‘True to our 
principles on all occasions, an iacident once oc- 
curred which enabled him to display their influ- 
ence tohis foes. A body of American troops, in 
some successful rencounter with the enemy, pos- 
sessed themselves, among other booty, of the jew- 
els and furniture of a British travelling Lodge of 
Masons. ‘This property was directed by the Com- 
mander in Chief to be returned, undera flag of 
truce, to its former proprietors, accompanied with 
a message purporting that the Americans did not 
make war upon institutions of benevolence.”— 
** Constant and punctual in his attendance, scru- 
pulous in his observance of the regulations of the 
Lodge, and solicitous at all times to communicate 
light and instruction, he discharged the duties of 
the chair with uncommon dignity and intelligence 
in all the mysteries of our art. Nothing can more 
| highly conduce to the pony and honor of ma- 


sonry, than a successful imitation of this bright 
example.” 


His attachment to our Institution, and the esti- 
mation in which he held it, will appear from the 
subjoined correspondence, which breathes through- 
out, a spirit of brotherly love and kindness; and 
we earnestly recommend it to the careful and se- 
rious consideration of the reader, whether Mason 
or anti-mason ; we wish friend and foe to read the 
letters of Washington. To each they will afford 
satisfaction ; they cannot fail to strengthen the 
opinions of the one, nor to allay the doubts and 
prejudices of the other ; if any thing can accom- 
plish an end so desirable. Among a certain class 
of men, they will have no weight; but to that 
class we do not address ourselves. 


MASONIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADDRESS, 
Of the Master, Wardens, and Brethren of King David’s 


Lodge, to George Washington, President of the 
United States of America. 
Sir,— 

We, the Master, Wardens, and Brethren of 
King David’s Lodge, in Newport, Rhode Island, 
joyfully embrace this opportunity, to greet you as 
a Brother, and to hail you welcome to Rhode 
Island. : 

We exult in the thought, that as Masonry has 
always been patronized by the wise, the good, and 
the great, so hath it stood, and ever will stand, as 
its fixtures are onthe immutable pillars of faith, 
hope, and charity. 

With unspeakable pleasure, we gratulate you 
as filling the Presidential Chair, with the applause 
of a numerous and enlightened people ; whilst, at 
‘the same time, we felicitate ourselves in the hon- 
or done to the brotherhood, by your many exem- 
-plary virtues, and emanations of goodness pro- 
ceeding from a heart worthy of possessing the an- 
cient mysteries of our craft, being pursuaded that 
the wisdom and grace with which heaven has en- 
dowed you, will ever square all your thoughts, 
words, and actions, by the eternal laws of honor, 
equity, and truth ; so as to promote the advance- 
ment of all good works, your own happiness, and 
that of mankind. Permit us then, illustrious 
brother, cordially to salute you with three times 
three, and to add our fervent supplications, that 
the Supreme Architect of the Universe may al- 
ways encompass you with his holy protection. 
Moses Serxas, Master, . 
Henry SHersurne, Warden. Commits 


By order, See’ry. 
Newport, August 17, 1790. 


THE ANSWER, 
To the Master, Wardens, and Brethren of King David’s 
Lodge, in Newport, Rhode Island. 
GENTLEMEN,— 

{ receive the Welcome which you give me to 
Rhode Island, and, with pleasure ; and I acknowl- 
edge my obligations for the flattering expressions 
of regard contained in your Address, with grate- 
fulsincerity. Being pursuaded that a just appli- 
cation of the principles on which the masonic fra- 
ternily is founded, must be promotlive of private 
virtue and public prosperity, I shall always be 
happy to advance the interest of the society, and to 


be considered by them as a deserving brother. 


[PAYABLE IN ADVANCE- 
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i My best wishes, Gentlemen, are offered for your|| fervently wish the conduct of its members may ||Preme arcurrect of the universe, and receive 
individual happiness) G@. WASHINGTON. ||prove its higherrecommendation. the refreshment your labors hase merited ! 
7 _— Conyinced of his attachment to its cause, and 


‘*In behalf of the grand lodge, we subscribe 
i) ADDRESS, readiness to encourage its benevolent designs,they || ourselves, with the highest esteem, your affection. 
ti Of the Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons, in have taken the liberty to dedicate this work to one, || ate Brethren, 


iti , and t tions of 
Pennsylvania, to George Washington, President of the qualities of whose heart, and the acti 


‘whose life, have contributed to improve personal a 

the United States of America. virtue, and extend throughout the. world ihe most 
Sirk anv Broruer,-- ‘endearing cordialities ; and they humbly hope JoserH Lauauton, Junior Grand Warden, 
The ancient York Masons of the jurisdiction of will pardon this freedom, and accept the tribute of, Oxntver, Grand Secretary. 

it Pennsylvania, for the first time assembled in gen-| their esteem and homage. ‘| Boston, March 21, 5797.” 


Li eral communication, to celebrate the feast of St. May the Supreme Architect of the universe 


; : : truly honorable as it is, to receive from our fellow- gratitude. f 
be long continued to adorn the bright list of mas-) citizens testimonials of approbation fur exertions||~ « No pleasure, except that which results from a 
ter workmen which our fraternity produces in the | to promote the public welfare, it is not less pleas-|' conscientiousness of having, to the utmost of my 
terrestrial Lodge ; and that you may be late re- ing to know, that the milder virlues of the heart}| abilities, discharged the trusts which have been 
moved to that celestial Lodge, where love and are highly respected by a socicty whose LizeRAL|| reposed in me by my country, can equal the satis- 
harmony reign transcendant and divine; where] principres ang FOUNDED IN THE IMMUTABLE]|| faction I feel from the unequivocal proofs I contin- 
the Great Architect more immediately presides ; |LAWS OF TRUTH AND JUSTICE. ually receive of its approbation of my public con- 


and where Cherubim and Seraphim, waiting our}, duct. and I bee vou te be: assused that the 
congratulations from earth to heaven, shall hail || 


= 


‘a John the Evangelist, since your election to the protect and bless you, give length of days and in-| THE ANSWER. 
it Chair of government of the United States, beg | crease of felicity in this world, and then receive | [The following answer was received, and commu- 
HT leave to approach you with congratulations from) you to the harmonious and exalted Society in} . ted to th d lodge, June 12 5797 
ite the East, and in the pride of internal affection, | heaven. nicated to the grand toage, June ta, -] 
na to hail you as the great arena aN aga Joun Currter, Grand Master. ‘To the grand lodge of Ancient, Free, and Accepted 

i Supreme Architect) by whose labours the Temple Masons in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

i iting to the nations of the earth, a model of beau- B “It til within these few daysthatIh 
oston. December 27. A. L. 5792. was not until within these few days that I have 
Wi ty; a and harmony, worthy of their imitation Het be been favored by the receipt of your affectionate 

and praise. 
knowledge of the origin and objects of our THE ANSWER, 
Hi institution—its tendency to promote the social af-| To the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons pleased to express on the occasion of my past ser- 
ih fections and harmonize the heart, give us a sure for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. vices,and for the regrets with which they are accom- 
‘til pledge that this tribute of our veneration, this GeNTLEMEN,—— panied for the cessation of my public functions, I 
\t effusion of love, will not be ungrateful to you ; Flattering as it may be to the human mind and || pray you to accept my best acknowledgments and 

i nor will Heaven reject our prayer that you may 

| 


‘Yo enlarge the sphere of social happiness is 


' worthy the benevolent design of a masonic institu-| dence thereof, which is exhibited by the grand 
HH you Brother. tion, and it is most fervently to be wished, that the|| lodge of Massachusetts, is not among the least 

iN By order and in behalf of the Grand Lodge of) conduct of every member of the fraternity, as | pleasing or grateful to my feelings. 
SANE Pennsylvania, in general communication, assem- well as those publications that discover the princi- ‘*In that retirement, which declining years in- 
bled in ample form. J. B.Smiru, G. M. ples which actuate them, may tend to convince duced me to seek ; and which repose, to a mind 
Attest P.LEB othe Gees ne 'mankind that the grand object of masonry is to long employed in public concerns, rendered ne- 
est, -LE rn TES v an promote the happiness of the human race. cessary ; my wishes, that bounteous Providence 

While I beg your acceptance of my thanks for 
THE ANSWER. 


will continue to bless and preserve our country in 
peace, and in the prosperity it-has enjoyed, will 
‘| be warm and sincere ; and my atlachment to the 
| sociely, of which we are members, will dispose me 

always to contribute my best endeavors to promote 
the honor and interest of the craft. 


‘* For the prayer you offered in my behalf, I en- 


the ** Book of Constitutions” which you have sent 
To the Ancient York Masons of the jurisdiction of |;e, and for the honor you have done me in the 
Pennsylvania. dedication, permit me to assure you that I feel all 
those emotions of gratitude which your affection- 
[received your kind congratulations with the ate address and cordial wishes, are calculated to 
a heart deeply impressed with your generous rene ees h sata» his 1 7 en al and || treat you to accept the thanks of a grateful heart ; 
wishes for my present and future happiness, I beg ||"°®1¥ You Berealter in his immortal 1 emple. with assurances of fraternal regard, and my best 
you to accept my thanks. G. WASHINGTON. wishes for the honor, happiness, and prosperity of 
At the same time I request you will be assured , — all the members of the grand lodge of Massachu- 
of my best wishes and earnest, prayers for your FROM THE SAME. setts. G. WASHINGTON. 


happiness while you remain in th’s terrestrial|\** The east, the west, and the soutn of the 
mansion; and that we may hereafter meet as 


; METHODIST CONFERENCE, 

Granp of Ancient, Free, and Accepted 

brethren in the eternal temple of the Supreme || ygasons. for the Commonwealth of Macsncliienite. Last week we published the resolutions passed 

Architect. Fa WASHINGTON. to their most worthy Brother, Gzorce WasHiNG- by the above Conference, at its late sitting in 
ADDRESS TON. . Portsmouth ; and we also gave the counter resolu- 

Of the Grand Lodge of Free, and Accepted Masons, ‘«‘ Wishing ever to be foremost in testimonials! tions of our brethren at Somersworth. The fol- 


for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to the of respect and admiration of those virtues and | lowing explanation of the motives and object of 
services, with which you have so long adomned. 
honored and illustrious Brother, George Washington, 


i i ic. 


last nor least to regret the cessation of them in the |~~/ he anti-masonic presses had already began to 
Whilst the historian is describing the career of 


nepragg hte? . pudlic councils of the Union; your Brethren of, misrepresent the motives of the Conference, and 
your glory, and the inhabitants of an extensive 
empire are made happy in your unexampled exer- 


lodge gs pervert the intent and meaning of the resolu- 
of greeting yon in the calm retirement you have 

tions—-whilst some celebrate the Hero, so distin- : tions ; to put such a construction on them, as 
guished in liberating United America, and others 


contemplated to yourself, 
‘| would best suit their purpose ;--they had already 
the Patriot who presides over her Councils,—a | 


‘Though as Cilizens, they lose you in the ac- 


tive labors of political life, they hope as Masons | began to declare that the Methodist Conference 
band of brothers, having always joined the accla- || to find you in the pleasing sphere of fraternal en-| had, asa body, renounced and denounced the Ma- 
mations of their countrymen, now testify their ||gagement. From the cares of state, and the fa-| 
respect for those milder virtues, which have ever 


tigues of public business, our institution opens a. 5: 
graced the Man. 


recess, affording all the relief of tranquillity, the | em to counteract the base libel, had the Fratern- 


_ ‘Taught by the precepts of our society, that all || harmony of peace, and the refreshment of pleas-||ty remained passive and silent observers of the 
its members stand upon a level, we venture to as-|\ure. Of these may you partake in all their puri-. 


s station, anc y satisfaction. And we will assure ourselves,'| on; im- 
freedom, which diminishes our diffidence, without | that your attachment to this social plan will in- a ee ee eee 


lessening our respect. Desirous to enlarge the | crease ; and that, under the auspices of your en-|| Portance, the necessity then of Masons taking 4 
boundaries of social happiness, and to vindicate 


= ) ~ pr couragement, assistance and patronage, the craft | decisive stand in this matter, is obvious. This 
e ceremonies of their institution, the Grand || will attain its highest ornament, perfection and |<; ; ; iti ctness 
Lodge have published ‘ a Book of Constitutions,” praise. And it is our earnest pra rer, that when ee eee ee ee 

and a copy for your acceptance accompanies this, 


: your light shall be no more visible in this earthly 
which, by discovering the principles that actuate, ||temple, you may be raised to the aut pervect | /y necessary for Masons to come forward, expost 
will speak the eulogy of the society ; though they ||LopGe above, be seated onthe right of the su-'! the corruption and baseness of their enemies, and 
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prevent delay, it is hoped the appli¢ant will also send 
a fair copy of his specification on -parchment, 12 by 


15 inches, leaving a margin of an inch round, but 11-2 
inch where it is to be stitched. 


the crusade which is now carried on against them, 
will be checked. 


«¢ Whereas it is understood there have been un- 


Jeasant feelings among our Masonic friends and || If the applicant should find it difficult or almost im- 
prethren in consequence of certain resolutions |’ possible to describe his discovery, invention or improve- 
passed at the late session of the New-England ||ment in the specification without reference to the 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal drawing, he must transmit to the office two copies of 
Church, holden at Portsmouth, N. H. in June last, || the drawings, one to be deposited inthe Patent Office 
—and published by order of said Conference in || With his papers, and the other to be annexed to the 
the Christian Advocate and Journal and Zion’s || patent, to which it will refer. SE 
Herald” of New York. [P. S. It has been decided by some of the judges 

We the undersigners members of that Confer-|| who have tied patent caves, hat the applicant for 

ence would Me- already known of the science or art forwhich he so- 

} ; ; chine or apparatus, now in use, or so much thereof as 
resolutions the conference did not intend to express may be coomiila with his invention; then state what 
any No to of he specifically claims as his own invention; for if his 
sonry. Nor did we understan e sense of the 


as specification inculude more than his own invention, 
Conference tobe, ‘* That the principles of specu-|| unless by permission of some other inventor he obtain 
lative Freemasonry were evil: but, that the 


the liberty of inserting small improvements or sugges- 
‘‘ constructions” put upon them were productive 


tions, his patent would be vitiated.—-1820.] 
of evil to the Church of Christ, and the com- It is material that the specification be in good lan- 
munity at large.”? guage, and correctly written, as it is transcribed into 
By their “‘ disclaiming all connexion whatever || the patent, and the original papers will be deposited in 
with Freeasonry,”? we did not understand them |/ an office, that will hand them down to posterity; by 
to mean, that we should violate any of its princi- which the honor of the country is concerned in this 
les; but merely stand on neutral ground, as the || @ttention. The in\ will | 
{inisters of the Gospei of Christ. t ence of ins 
Neither by the sentence, ‘* have been Masons or which aboun uctions | 
otherwise,” do we believe they meant to convey yn a essing genius, but which ought no “4 enter in- 
regret that The following, or a similar oath or affirmation, taken | 
ow ’ before a judge or any of the courts or justice of 
pable of a construction so very different from w 
we believe was the design of the Conference. 


a very handsome style, and do much credit to the gen- 
tlemen whose names’ are ascertained. If the artists 
would always sign them, with their directions, infor- 
mation might be given to the applicants for patents, 
where to apply for drawings. 

The papers must all be sent directed to the Super- 
intendent of the Patent Office, which of course, ren- 
ders them free of postage. It is requested that all the 
writings may be on paper called Foolscap, that they 
may suit the files and records. If models be sent, 
their freight or carriage hither must be paid, and be- 
fore packing them, the name or names of the inven- 
tor or inventors should be written thereon, with the 
name of the machine, and the date; for, sometimes on 
receiving them it is difficult to know to whom they 
appertain. 

The Congress, being impressed with a high sense 
of the value of the inventions of our citizens, have 
,| purchased an elegant and extensive building, wherein 
preparations are made for the accomodation of a very 
numerous collection of the machines illustrative of the 
ingenuity displayed; and this MUsEUM OF THE ARTs, 
it is presumed, will stimulate the ingenious to send the 
models of their machines and inventions in a style that 
willrather honor than discredit themselves and our 
country. 

Copy-rights of books, prints, charts, ete. are secured 
“by depositing, before publication, a printed copy of 
the title of such map, chart, book, or books, in the 
clerk’s office, of the district court, where the author or 
or proprietor shall reside, who will record the same; 
and the author or proprietor shall, within two months 
from the date of the record, cause a copy of the said 
record to be published in one or more of the newspa- 
pers in the United States, for the space of four weeks; 
and if a map or chart, shall cause the following words 
to be impressed on the face thereof; viz— Entered 


by the applicant or applicants, must be subjoined to | 


the specification, if citizens of the United States. according to act of Congress the day of ——,18- 

Believing as we do, that the ultimate object of FORM. 2-,-—[here insert the date when the same was deposi- 

» the resolutions was to allay all strife, and be con- Sounte 6f ted in the eflice,] by A. B. of the state of—-[here in- 
| ciliatory between all contending parties upon this pom OY nal o sert the author’s or proprietor’s name, and the place 

subject :--we give the above as our views at the 4 1 and state where he resides] ———.”’ 
they were passed, and and as our present this——. of. € Any person wishing to re-publish a copy-right-book, 
| views of the sentiment of the Conference on that || || print, or map, must first obtain leave in writing from 
F subject. J rage the ‘es © the proprietor, signed before two witnesses, and any 
JOHN BRODHEAD, affirmation ,] ing to law | person publishing a map, print, ect. without first com- 
JOHN F. ADAMS nine, sigs 0th 08 himself to be the true and original | plying with the law is liable to a penalty of one hun- 
ar * inventor or discoverer ofthe art, (machine, invention || greg dollars. 

SAMUEL See or improvement, composition of matter, etc.) above Within six months of publishing the map, chart 
MATTHEW NEWHALL, specified and described, for (mention here the object || hook or books, the author or proprietor shall deliver, 

CALEB LAMB, or intention) and that he isa citizen of the United | or cause to be delivered, to the secretary of state a 

BARTHOLOMEW OTHEMAN, States. | copy of the same; and when deposited ard entered 
» J.P. in the dept. of state, a certificate will be returned of 
STANZAS. If not a citizen or citizens, the following addition || its being received.—This will secure the sole right of 

[For the Mirror, must be made in the declaration, ‘*that he verily be-|| publication, fourteen years, to the author or proprie- 

Like the rose on its stem, lieves himself to be the true and original inventor or |) tor, if a citizen of the United States, or resident there- 

tha Gow discoverer of the art, etc. and that the same hath not!) in. ‘‘Andifat the expiration of the term, the author 

s sg . to the best of his (or her) knowledge, or belief, been|| or authors, or proprietors, or any of them be living 
Thy beauty hath faded— known or used either in this or in any other foreign || anda citizen or citizens of these United States, or res» 
: And thy loveliness too. |country. Also, that he or she, hath resided in the U. || idents therein, fhe same exclusive right shall be con-- 
States fortwo years and upwards.”’ tinued to him or them, his or their executors, adminis- 
2 Pout on then and fret, It is proper that the title of the discovery, invention||trators, or assigns, for the further term of fourteen 
4 °Tis a privilege thy own ; or improvement, in the oath, should correspond with} years; provided he or they shall cause the title thereof 
4 Thy friends will grieve less the title given in the petition. to be recorded and published in the above manner, 
4 . immediately precede the application. term of fourteen years aforesaid. In securing designs 
q If any or should die intestate || for paper hangings and ornaments for rooms, a 
a Not a tear shall be shed before an application be made for a patent, his legal;| specimen of each should be deposited in the clerk’s 
q O’er the green clod heath Tepresentatives may apply for the patent, in trust for;| office, where the inventor resides who will describe in 
3 That covers thy folly, the heirs at law; otherwise in trust for the devisees. writing, all the ornaments, and the colors used in 
4 And tells of thy death. The specification must be accompanied by a | each, soas to designate them with the changes that 
_ good drawing, in perspective, of the whole ma- | are proposed to be used in changing the ground and 
nie oe — or apparatus, ‘‘where the nature of the case | general tint. Let each paper thus ne be num- 
q -™ admits of drawing, or with specimens of the ingredients, || bered 1, 2,3, etc. and after entering them in the 
ie aes THe A TIST. and of the composition of a sufficient in quanti- || clerk’s office, and publishing them as directed, let a 


PATENT OFFICE.—Concluded. 
_The specification or description of the machine, art, 
iscovery, or invention, must be given in clear and 
specific terms, designating it from all other inventions, 


chine,) but also the mode of using the same, and if it 

only an improvement on a certain machine already 
ented by the applicant or any other, it ought to be 
£0 mentioned or described; and as this specification, 
or description or schedule, enters into, and forms part 
of the patent, it must be without any references toa 
Thode] or drawing, and must be signed by the applicant 
or applicants, before two witnesses. Let it also be as 
Concise as the nature of the case will admit. If they 
€xceed one sheet, to facilitate the duties of office, and 


inv 


ty for the purpose of experiment, where the invention 
‘is of a composition of matter.’’ ‘‘And such inventor 
shall moreover, deliver a model of his machine, provi- 
ded the Secretary shall deem such model necessary.’’ 


‘machine is complex;and every drawing should be ac- 
‘companied with explanatory references. If the ma- 
chine be complex, a model will likewise be necessary, 
‘not only to explain and render comprehensible 'to a 
common capacity, but alsoto prevent infringements 
of rights; for many will plead ignorance of drawings 
who cannot avoid conviction by wheels and pinions. 
The drawings ought not to exceed a quarto size, and 
it can be done conveniently and distinctly. 
| Many of the drawings in this office are executed in 


rms ‘It is requisite, in giving a drawing of the machine, to 
and describing the whole in such a manner, as to com- |’ 


give also sectional drawings of the interior, when the) 
prehend not only the form and construction, (ifa ma-' 


‘if confined to octavothey would be still better, where | 


specimen of cach be sent to the secretary of state, or 
through him to the person who directs the patent of- 
fice, with corresponding descriptions and numbers; 
and a certificate of such a deposi: will complete the re- 
quisitions of the law in securing the exclusive right to 
each original production of genius. 


Wm. THORNTON. 


St. Paul’s Clock.—The following is an exact de- 
Scription of the outside of St. Paul’s Clock (London.) 
The diameter ofthe dial plate,18 feet 10 inches; 
the hour hand, 5 feet 8 inches; the minute hand, 9 
feet 8 inches; the hour figures, 2 feet 2 inches; the 
minute figures 1 foot each; the minute strokes, 6 in- 


ches; and the rim to the minutes, 45 feet. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


THE CASKET. 
HE HEIRESS. 

A sprightly rosy cheeked, flax-haired little girl, 
used to sit in the pleasant evenings of June, on the 
marble steps opposite. my lodgings, when I lived 
in Philadelphia, and sing over a hundred little 
sonnets; and telloveras many tales, in a sweet 
voice, and with an air of delightful simplicity, that 
charmed me many atime. She was then an or- 
phan child, and commonly reported to be very 
rich—often and often I sat, after a day of toil and | 
vexation, and listened to her innocent voice, war- 


bling forth notes of peace and happiness, which 
flowed cheerfully from a light heart, and felt apor- 


;made him mastenof her fortune with herself. I. 


am indeed worth eighteen hundred dollars, said 
‘she to him, but I never said how much more; and I 
‘never hope to enjoy more pleasure than I feel at 


‘this moment, when I tell you that my fortune is 
‘one hundred and eight thousand ! ! ! 


It as was actually so; but still her husband often 
tells ber, that in her he possessed a far more no- 
ble fortune. 


CHARACTER. 


Baker, in his Chronicle, speaks of Henry Beau. 
fort, cardinal of Winchester, who was extreme] 
rich crying out upon his death-bed, in such specch- 
es as these: ‘‘Fye—-will not death be hired? 
Will money do nothing? MustIdie that have 
such great riches? If the whole realm of England 
would save my life, [am able either by policy to 
get it, or by riches to buy it!” 


The Roman Emperor Adrian composed, in his 
last moments, the celebrated address to his soul, 
which Mr. Pope has so sublimely imitated, begin- 
ning ‘Vital spark of heavenly flame,’ &c. 


LORD CHATHAM. 


tion of the tranquillity steal over my own bosom. 
Such was Eliza Huntly when I first saw her. 

Several years had elapsed, during which time I 
had been absent from the city, when walking along 
one ofthe most fashionable squares, | saw an ele- 
gant female figure step into a carriage, followed 
by a gentleman and two pretty children—I did 
not immediately recognize her face, but my friend, 
who was by my elbow, said, do you remember lit- 
tle Eliza who used tosing for us when we lived 
together in Walnut-street? | did remember, it was 
herself. 

She used to be fond, said he, of treating her 
little circle of friends with romances and at last she 


He was aman endowed with qualities to cap- 
tivate a nation, and subduea popular assembly. 
Bold and unhesitating in the part he was to take 
/upon every public question, he was master of a 
loud but harmonious voice, a commanding eye, 
and unrivalled energy, but at the same time pro- 
'priety of language, and a lizht of imagination 
which flashed from him with brilliant splendour, 
and was gone ere any one could pronounce that 
the speaker was fanciful or digressive. Upon 
every important subject, he appealed to some 
common and inspiring sentiment; the feeling of 


national honor, disgust at political corruption, the: 


care of popular liberty, contempt of artifice, or ha- 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuomas Goprrey was born in Philadelphia in 
the year 1786. His father, who was a glazier by 
trade, has made his name known to the learned 
world, as the real inventor of the useful quadrant 
which has erroneously been called Hadley’s in- 
vention. Mr. Godfrey formed his plan as early as 
the year 1730, and sent the instrument to be tried 
at sea, by an ingenious navigator, 1n a voyage to 
Jamaica, who shewed it to a captain of a ship, 
said to be a relation of Mr. Hadley’s, just going 
to England, by which means it came to the know}- 
edge of Mr. Hadley, who perhaps was not told 


tl e of the real inventor. ‘This fact has been 
tred of oppression. But provided the topic were e 


tev ©'|suiliciently established, but as Mr. Hadley made 
animating and effective, he cared little whether it | oyeat improvement in the instrament, his fame in 
were one on which a wise patriot could honestly || the Jearned world suffers no diminution from the 
‘dilate; a vulgar prejudice served his turn as weil justice done to Mr. Godfrey. 

asan ancient and useful privilege; he countenan- ||" He died when the subject of this memoir was 
ced every prevailing delusion; and hurried the na- very young, and left him to the care of relations, 
tion to war, not asa necessary evil, but an honor- | by whom he was placed at school where he re- 
able choice.—Above all, he loved to nurse the || ceived a common education in his mother tongue. 
popular jealousy of France: and it was upon his | Young Godfrey, besides having a fine ear for 
/means of gratifying this feeling, that he seems music, and an eager propensity to poetry, we are 


to build his hopes of future power. Ever ready | 
told, that when very your scovered a strong 
to be the mouth piece of the cry or clamour of the | , y young he disco z 


) . |inclnation to painting, and was very desirous of 
hour, he could be as incons stent as the multitude | being bred to the profession ; but, those who had 


“itself; in his early days, when reproached with | the charge of him, crossed his desire, and after 
his change of opinion, he placed his honest con || some time he was put to learn the business of a 

parlour, and as her embarrassment was more than viction of error; after he had acquired authority, | watchmaker, he devoted all his leisure hours to the 
half concealed, she soon recovered, and as a wag- glare of eye || cultivation of his talents, and towards the expira- 
gish humour happened to have the ascendant, she |and the hardihoog of his denial. Nor. although || tion of his-time he composed those performances 
put on a serious face, told him she was honored by ihe superior to age; that were published with such flattering notice in 
his preference, but that there was one matter | “8S he more scrupu ous than others in political in-| Having quit the busi- 
which she wished well understood, before, by giv- 


deer American Magazine. 
res as ness of watchmaking, he was recommended toa 
ing a reply, she bound him to his promise. Per- || 
haps you may have thought me wealthy; I would 


of | heutenants commission in the Pennsylvania forces, 

aime at undivided power, the || raised in the year 1758, for the expedition against 

not for the world have you labor under a mistake hal of Fort Du Quesne, ia which station he continued 

on that point; lam worth eighteen hundred dollars. | P “Ey me admiration Of a whole people.—AUs- |) til) the campaign was over, when the provincial 
She was proceeding, but the gentleman started caine aia cal 

as if electrified: eighteen hundred dollars! he re- 


troops were disbanded. 
peated, inamanner that betrayed the most evi- 


‘The succeeding spring he settled asa factor in 
North Carolina, where he continued upwards of 
dent surprise; yes, ma’am, said he awkwardly, I ble man wasan era at the bar. His addresses to) 
did understand you worth agreat deal more— 


bie three years, during which time he finished his dra- 
) juries have not been equalled; they alike captiva-| matic poem entitled * ‘Phe Prince of Parthia” 
| but— ted their understanding, their imaginations, and || which was the first drama ever written on this side 
| No, sir, she replied; no excuse or apologies; think | their passions. He often rose to the highest orato-||of the ocean. On the death of his employer he 
about what [ have told you; you are embarrassed TY; but it was always simple, and even in his sub-|| left Carolina and returned to Philadelphia ; but 
now; answer me another time; and rising she bade | limest flights, there was much that was very famil- | finding nothing offered that was advantageous, he 
him good night. | 


lar, but this rather set off than clouded their splen-'| procured some small commissions and went as su- 
She had just escaped a trap; he went next day 


dour, rather increased than diminished their-gen-| per-cargo to the island of New Providence, where 
to her guardians, to inquire more particularly in- eral effect. His skill in the conduct of a cause, 
to her affairs, and receiving the same answer, he 


é he remained for some months, ‘but met with no 
and in the examination of the witnesses, has never || great encouragement; from New Providence he 
dropped the suit at once. _ been surpassed; his direction never forsook him e- 


' acted out a neat romance herself. She came out 
into the gay circles of life under the auspices of 
her guardians. It was said by some she was rich 
—very rich—but the amount of her wealth did not 
appear to be a matter of publicity; however, the 
current, and, as was generally believed, well foun- 
ded report. was sufficient to draw around her ma- 
ny admirers, and among the number nota few 
serious courtiers. 

She did not wait long before a gentleman on 

whom she had looked with a somewhat partial eye, 

: because he was the gayest and handsomest of her 
lovers, emboldened by the partiality, made her an 

offer. Probably she blushed and her heart flutter- 

ed alittle, but they were sitting ina moonlight 


Lord Erskine.--The eloquence of this remarka- 


The next serious proposal followed soon after, 
and this too came from one who had succeeded to 
alarge portion of her esteein; but applying the 
same cruicible to the love he offered her, she found 
alike result. He too left her, and she rejoiced in 
another fortunate escape. 

She some time after became acquainted with a 
young gentleman of slender fortune, in whose ap- 
proaches she thought she discovered more of the 
timorous diffidence of love than she had witnes- 
sed before. She did not check him in his hopes, 
and in process of time he too made her an offer.— 
But when she spoke of her fortune, he begged _ her 
to be silent; it is to virtue, worth and beauty, said 
he, that I pay my court; not to fortune. In youl 
shall obtain what is worth more than gold. She 
was most agreeably disappointed. They were 


ven in his highest forensic enthusiasm; his man- 
ners were always most gentlemanly; at the bar he 
was uniformly loved and admired; and, when he 
accepted the seals, no one, as Lord Eldon justly 
remarked of him, could have a greater wish to dis- 
charge properly the office which was conferred on 
him, or greater talents to qualify him for a proper 
discharge of it. A true friend to constitutional 
liberty, he was its constant an animated advocate; 
but he never failed in respect to the crown, or 
sacrificed to the prejudices or vagaries of the pop- 
ulace. It is highly tothe credit of the two noble 
lords, that though the difference of their politics re- 
peatedly placed them in a state of forensic conflict, 
néither ever said that to the other, which it was 
unpleasing to him to hear. This circumstance 


Lord Erskine himself noticed to the Reminiscent. 


moarried and after the union was solemnized, she 


Butler’s Reminiscences. 


sailed once more to North Carolina, where ina 
few weeks after his arrival, death put a period to 
his earthly wanderings; on the $d of August, 
1763, in the 27th year of his age. 

The poetical writings of this ingenious young 
man were published in a quarto volume of about 
250 pages, in Philadelphia, in the year 1765, to 
which is prefixed, a_ brief account of the author, 
by his friend Nathaniel Evans. This volume con- 
sists of the tragedy already noticed, and miscella- 
neous poems, the principal of which are * The 
Court of Fancy” a poem consisting of five hun- 
dred lines, which was suggested by a perusal of 
Chauncer’s House of Fame. ‘* The volume con- 
tains in almost every page sufficient evidence that 
he possessed a fine genius for poetry, tarnished by 
blemishes arising from the defect in his early edu- 
cation. ‘The following specimen of his manner 's 


extracted from an epistle to a friend, written when 
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the author was a lieutenant in the Pennsylvania 
forces and *zarrisoned at Fort Henry ; it is dated 
August 10,1758. Itis a striking picture of the 


deep distress that overwhelmed our frontier set- | 


tlements, when every field was stained with the 
blood of its owners, by the merciless hands of un- 
feeling savages :— 


If in this wild a pleasing spot we meet, 
In happier times some humble swain’s retreat, 
Where once with joy he saw the grateful soil 
Vield a luxurient harvest to his toil, 
Blest with content, enjoyed his solitude, 
And knew his pleasures, tho’ of manners rude, 
The lonely prospect strikes a secret dread 
While round the ravaged cot we silent tread, 
Whose owner fell beneath the savage hand, 
Or roves a captive on some hostile land, 
While the rich fields with Ceres’ blessings stored, 
Grieve for their slauter’d or their absent lord. 


JOSEPH LATHROP, D. D. 


Congregational minister of West Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was born at Norwich, Connecticut, 
October 20th, 1731, and graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, in 1754. He was ordained pastor of the 
church in West Springfield, August 25th, 1756, and 
after a ministry there of 64 years, died December 
Slst 1820, in the 90th year of his age. He was 
one of the most eminent in talents and excellence 
of character among his cotemporaries. His per- 
ceptions were rapid and clear, his invention un- 
commonly fertile, and his views marked by great 
originality. He was amiable in his manners, 
pleasing and instructive in conversation, and re- 
markable for good sense and a keen discernment 
of character. He was eminently pious and pro- 
foundly versed in theology, anda dignified and 
popular preacher, and by his publications became 
extensively known in Great Britain as well as 
America. He was in 1793 elected to the profes- 
sorship of theology in Yale College, but declined 
the appointment. He published five volumes of 
sermons which have had an extensive circulation, 
and prepared a sixth, which has been given to the 
public since his death. 


THE ANECDOTIAD. 


** Desultory, that man, studious of change, 
And pleased with nevelty may be indulged.”’ 


The Yankee’s Visit to the King.--More of the 
Yankee customs, as they prevailed a few years ago, 
are exhibited in the following story, that can be 
found any where else, inso short a compass. A- 
bout thirty-five years since a gentleman from the 
town of Fairfield in Connecticut visited london 
On his return, his friends were very inquisitive to 
know what great things he had seen in London. 
After he had exhausted his fund of curiosities, 
they were still dissatisfied, and wanted to know if 
there was not something else. ‘ O yes,” said he, 
“J forgot to tell you, I called on the king one 
day.” ‘ Did you, well how was it?’ ‘It was one 
Monday morning; I was going by the palace, and 
so I thought I would just call in. I knocked at the 
door, and the king bid me walk in. I opened the 
door, and there sat an elderly looking man, ina 
great arm chair, reading a newspaper. I told him 
my name was Green, of the town of Fairfield, in 
Connecticut, was going past, and thought I would 
Just give him acall. Well he was glad to see me, 
and inquired how all the good folks in Fairfield 
did. I told him they were well and hearty. He 
said he would have introduced me to the queen, 
but it was washing day, (Monday is always wash- 
ing day in Connecticut,) and she was busy in the 
kitchen. However, the king made me a good stiff 
mug of flip, and we drank together like good 
friends. Well, [ sat about half an hour, I guess, 
and took my hat. I told the king, that if ever he 
came my way, to be sure and give mea call. He 


said he would; and invited me to call on him again. 


| wife? 


\| March in Washington? 


back to the antediluvian world very fast. 


\a friend, upon the distinguishing traits in the fe-' 


And we shook hands and parted.” 


Fixy’s Conunprums. 
Why are the steam-boat regulations like a bad 


Because the baggage is taken at the risk of the 
owner. 


Why is May day in New-York like the 4th of 


Because it is a signal for removal. 

If I said yon had corns, how could you make it 
appear that | was wrong? 

You might show it in toto, (toe, toe.) 

Why are opposition steam boats like corsets? 

Because they reduce the fare (fair. ) 

Morgan has broke my head—Why is my head 
now like the State of New-York? 

Because Morgan has produced an excitement 
in it. 

Why are hillsnear West Point like a pair of 
spectacles? 

Because they are nea) Anthony’s nose. 

When is asteam boat most musical? 

When she is a going to Sing Sing. 

What sect may a man be said to belong to, who 
wears thin cloths in winter? 

The Shakers. 

When one has attempted to kiss a girl and she 
wont let him, why is he like a gunsmith? 

Because he has made a blunder-buss. 


The Devil and the Lawyer.—The Russians 
have among their popular traditions one that does 
not indicate much reverence for the respectable 
fraternity of the law. A lawyer, they say, had 
once a quarrel with the arch fiend, on which, Mi- 
chel was sent to separate the combatants, and, in 
his zealhe cut of both their heads. After this, 
Raphz]| was despatched to replace them on their re- 
spective bodies, but making a mistake, he fasten- 
ed the head of Satan on the carcass of the lawyer, 
since which time every one of the profession has 


had more or less of the devil in his physiognomy. 
This is a most extravagant and absurd legend, and 
it mast puzzle an American to divine how such a. 
ridiculous prejudice could have gained ground 
even among the most barbarous people. If in| 
Russia the profession are such fools as to show any 
traits of resemblance to the devil in their counte- 
nances, they are wiser here, and mask their natu- 


ral physiognomies so well, that they look at 
least like other people. 


Temperance.—-On the 25th of October, 1694, a! 


bowl of punch was made at the Right Hon. Edward 
| Russel’s house, when he was captain general, and 
commander in chief of his majesty’s forces in the 
| Mediterranean. It was made in a fountain in the 


garden, inthe middle of four walls, all covered | 


over head with lemon and orange trees, and in 
every walk wasa table the whole length of it, cov- 
‘ered with cold collation, &c. In the fountain 
were the following ingredients, viz. four hogs- 
heads of water, twenty-five thousand lemmons, 


twenty gallons of lime juice, thirteen hundred approached the pilot, in a strong east riding dia- 
weight of fine lisbon sugar, five pounds of grated, lect, accosted him with ‘ Pray’ee, honey, 1s that 
?Mericky.” ‘ No, not yet mother!” was the an 
Over the foun-) | swer ‘* What bairn-” rejoined the old lady, ‘I 


nutmeg, three hundred toasted biscuit, and lastly, 
a pipe of dry Mountain Malaga. 


male character, observed, ‘ that to reason with a 
woman was generally useless: the feminine mind 
is not composed of lugical materials; indeed, said 
he, ‘I believe the true definition of woman is,—a 
bundle of sympathies.’ 


When Dr. Jeggon. afterwards Bishop of Nor- 
wich, was aster of Bennet College, Cambridge, 
he punished all the under graduates for some gen- 
eral offence; and because he disdained to convert 
the penalty money into private use, it was expen- 
ded on new whitening the hall of the College. A 
scholar hung the followiug verse on the screen :— 


«Dr. Jeggon, Bennet College Master. 
Broke the scholars’ heads, and gave the walls 
a plaster.” 


The Doctor, perusing the paper, wrote under- 
neath, extempore— 


in bravery, 


I’d commend him for his wit, but wip him for 
his knavery.”’ 


Trish Consolation.—A day or two ago, a poor 
fellow whose person is supported by two wooden 
props which act as proxies for a pair of legs left 
on the “field of glory,” was met by a son of St. 
Patrick, who thus addressed him—‘:My dear fel- 
low, | congratulate you upon having two wooden 
legs.” Why so,” said the astonished veteran. 


‘Because you know you can never catch cold in 
your feet!” | 


Emicration.—The process of emigration in 


this quarter appears to have comenced with re- 


newed alacrity. ‘The vessels that have left our 
port lately for North America have all exhibited on 
their decks a numerous complement of passengers. 
Amongst them we have observed both male and 
females of every age, and of various classes of so- 
ciety. ‘They all seem toevince an eagerness to 
quit the country oftheir birth, and judgmg from 
their countenances, we should say that not one in 


|.a hundred feels any regret upon that score, 


though it is more than probable the observation of 
the poet, ‘* nescio qua natale solum,” &c. may be 
verified some few years, perhaps months, hence. 
That some amongst them may have formed a 
very inadequate notion of a voyage in search of 
_wealth and independence to the northern extremi- 
ty of the new world, isevident from the following 
anecdote, upon the truth of which our readers may 
‘rely. On ‘Tuesday moining last the Triton sailed 


from this port to Quebec, with a full share of pas- 


sengers. ‘Ihe wind was unfavourable for getting 
down the Humber, and she was consequently 
beating about for several hours. Anold woman, 
who, on the ship’s leaving the harbour, had retired 
below, in the course of the afternoon suffered her 
curiosity to get the better of her terrors, and ven- 
tured upon deck. ‘The first object that attracted 
her attention was Paul’s Church, which, we ma 

remark, for the benefit of our distant readers, 1s 


situated about eight miles down the river. She 


tain was a large canopy, to keep of the rain; and whoap it be’ant much further, orme and my owd 


there was built on purpose a little boat, wherein’ 
was a boy belonging to the fleet, who rowed round. 
‘the fountain, and filled the cups of the company; 
‘and in all probability, more than six thousand 
‘men drank thereof. 


| Goodold age.—At a celebration of the 4th. near 


man ‘ll gang back again, for | nivver wur sae sick 


onough i’my wheai life !”— Hull, Eng. Packet. 


Some English officers, drinking in their tent, as- 
ked the Chaplain for a toast: ‘* The king of 
France.” What! our foe? said the colonel. “ You 


live by him, ” said thechaplain. The colonel in 


Raleigh, N.C.a Mr. Arthur Wall, now in his) | his own turn gave “ the Devil.”—‘* Do you mean 


109th year, was particularly invited. He excused to affront me,” exclaimed the chaplain. 


himself, saying that he was so busy with his crop. 
it would be impossible to attend in person, but. 
that he would senda toast by his boy, a child of 
(82. There isa good old age. We are getting 


The late Rev. R. Cecil, when cunversing with 


You live 
by him, said the colonel, do you not my good doc- 
tor: 


A boy once asked Dr. Burges, the preacher, ‘ if 
he would have a light?’ *‘ No, child, said the Doc- 
tor. ‘lam one of the lights of the world.” ‘I 
wish then,’ replied the boy ‘ you were hung up at 
the end of our alley, for itis a devilish dark one? 


bi. 
AN 


Knew I but the wag that writ these lines | 
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are ~ grateful, so scandalous, against one whose memory | merit the approbation of such men as Washingion; so be 
MASONIC MIRACR. they have been taught to revere,and whose virtues |, long as such testimony asthat we to-da¥ present to 4 
cy they have learned to love and admire. We refer to that || our readers, can be called up in her defence; so long ; 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1829. class who cannot be said to possess the power of ex- || shall the engines of persecution assail her in vain, The 3 
———————— ne ercising their own faculties; who think and act by || unhallowed object of her enemies shall never be attain- : 
proxy! Anomalous as this may appear, it is never-. ed: 
We have placed on the first page of this day’s paper; | theless true that there is a class of such men—automa- ‘‘Never till substantial night 
a brief sketch of the MAsonic CHARACTER of the, 


tons-—and a very large class too. They follow in the 


Has re-assum’d her ancient right; 
illustrious WAsHINGTON; and have given so much of 


train of their leaders, and servilely ‘‘do the bidding of Till wrapp’d in flames, in ruin hurl’d 4 
his Masonic Correspondence, as is, at this time, in | their masters;’’? who alone should be held responsible Sinks the fabric of the world.’’ 
our possession. To these documents, we invite the at | for their acts. This class we would exonerate from 
tention of the public. the charge of participating in the attempt to impeach For the Mirror. 


We believe it has never been said that Wasninc- 
TON was a superficial observer; that his deductions, 


and conclusions were drawn from false premises; or || him who has been taught in his Lodge to revere the || the subject of Masonry, will you have the goodness to 
that his opinions were given without regard to conse-, 


memory, to respect the name and to imitate the vir-|) publish the reply to it, which appeared in the Boston 
quences. Even his enemies, (and, as good a man as’ 


|| tues, of our illustrious brother, we cannot better ad-| Free Press of July 17, under the signature of Luke de 
- he was, he had enemies,) have never been rash enough || dress ourselves, than in the words of the poet: 


the purity of the motives, and to blast the fair fame of 


Mr. Eprror:—Since you have published the ad- 
our beloved Washington. To the seceding Mason, 


dress of Rev. ALFRED E ty, delivered at Monson, on 


Fauburg. This reply, being a pretty fair specimen of 
to urge such disreputable accusations against him. “Traitor to friendship’s trust! anti-masonic publications, and coming from a writer 
To a strong and vigorous mind, he united an acute dis-||_ Who fawning smiled through fortune’s sunny day, || Who is very popular with that party, and inthe col- 
cernment, a cool and deliberate method of action. By But when thy friend was stricken to the dust, umns of a paper which is extensively patronised by 
his great knowledge of human nature, of the human Turned from his woes away-- them, will give many of your readers more of an insight 
heart, of the principles which influence the actions of Pass on, dishonored one, into anti-masonry, than they have hitherto acquired.® 
men, he was enabled to penetrate the secret recesses Thy deep’ning shame, thy baseness go with thee! The author of the address requests his people to re- 
and to examine the secrets springs of human action. | 


| || While on this subject, we will briefly notice another | linquish their right, te read, and circulate, and urge 
It was the possession of this knowledge, a perfect un-|) o¢ the many base and palpable libels that unprincipled || UP” others, certain anti-masonic publications. The 
derstanding of his own powers, and a full control of his wretches have attempted to cast upon the character objections he makes to these publications is, that 
own passions, that carried him triumphantly and glori- of the great and good man of whom we have been they are not candid and fair in their statements; that 
ously through an active and eventful life. It will not be speaking. We believe it was the notorious Solomon they do not represent the thing as it is, with all its at- 
said then that he was not competent to form a just Southwick, who had the effrontery and baseness first tending circumstances; but labour to wake up prejudi- 
opinion of the character, nature and tendency of the! Ww Ware ces, and inflame the passions. From a perusal of the 
Masonic Institution. That he was qualified, by expe- | reply, your readers will be able to judge whether this 
rience, to form such an opinion, appears from his let- || advise is judicious, and the alleged reasons of it, well 
ters; from the fact that he presided over the Grand founded. 
Lodge of his native state; that he encouraged the or- | The professed object of these publications is to pro- 
ganization of a Lodge in his own army, at the meetings || thine piety and morality. They oppose Masonry be- 
of which he was ofien present, and in which he often hol cause they pretend it is horribly impious in its princi~ 
officiated; and, though last, to the honor of Masonry, || | ples, and indecent in its forms and ceremonies. From 
by no means least, that he was presiding officer of dj engaged in such an object, and calling themselves 
Washington Lodge, atthe time of his death. He ey b P the friends of religion and patriotism,’? we have a 
| "mingled much with his Masonie brethren: he loved her right to expect a course of conduct becoming to chris- 
their principles; he studied their tendency, and he was re h ‘tians, or to say the least, becoming to decent men. Of 
enabledto say, they are *‘rouNDED ON THE IM- the course actually taken by them, let their publica- 
MUTABLE LAWws oF TRUTH anp JUSTICE.”’ tions speak. Let your readers see with what black- 
These are the words of one, whose virtue, whose | psec: and CO a oe ae nigel | guard, and insult these ‘‘ friends of religion and patriot- 
patriotism, whose talents, we all idolize; whose charac- ism’? can assail a venerable clergyman; a man who 
ter and whose fame, are the common property of his. | cid ra it cbinieneninnea: sguiiak ha Federal | has long been eminent for his exemplary life. The Rev. 
country :—a sacred legacy! ‘* The soul of WasuHina- 


Ely is too extensively and too well known, and his 
or kind |, Constitution, and the societies formed in the time of 
TON soared above duplicity of any kind, an e who 


: character has been too long established to need testi- 
‘| citizen Genet, &c. We quote his words—*‘All ob- 
never feared to face the cannon’s mouth, or encoun- 


-monials; yet these friends of religion and morality” 
h structions to the execution of the laws, all combina- to 
ter any other dangers, when duty called, surely was || sing and associations, under whatever plausible || 
possessed of sufficient courage, had he considered | 


the Institution dangerous, to have raised his voice a counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and ac- truth; of repeating impious falsehoods; of taking 
base libel to say that fear restrained || tion ofthe constituted authorities, are destructize of trqth: 
him from exposing its iniquity; and the hand that has | this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency.’’ ing principles that the 
| the temerity to indite such a charge, can be dictated || pow far this language is applicable to the Masonic In- ing sworn to violate the most sacred ordinances of God; 
only by the most depraved and worthless of hearts. The stitution, the reader may determine by reference to his and sworn to take his name in vain sof exhibiting a shame- 
English language would fail us, were we to attempt to | jetter to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, under less effrontery ; and finally, the writer dares him to 
sketch the characters of those men who daily charge | date of June 12,5797; written about nine months sub- || ©°™® and murder him, and insinuates that he is capa- 
him with having approbated and given his undivided || sequent, after, (let this be observed,) the above ad- | ble of the deed. And this language is addressed to 
a to an a the Soe of cages a dress was delivered,and about two years before his |, him by a man professedly engaged in promoting reli- 
ased on murder, treason and infidelity; for in this 


decease; wherein he declares, ‘‘ My attachment to the ane 
light they represent the character of the Masonic In-|| society of which we are members, will dispose me\\"° ConpenIen Witt Cannnagt 
> 


stitution. What! WasuinGton a murderer! always to contribute my best endeavours to promote We frequently, hear professions from thet 
infidel! shame, shame, where|| the honor and interest of the craft” If this fail to 

i is thy blush! Is it possible that such a charge can be satisfy him,let him recall to mind that Washington di- * To comply with this request would exclude 
i preferred by sane men! Can Americans be in posses- || 7 while holding one of the most responsible offices from our pages, matter of much greater importance; 
a) sion of their senses, and tolerate the scandal of such|| ; . ? nor do we deem it essential. Our Correspondent is 
in the gift of his brethren; and while a member sufficiently explicit in his remarks, and has in every ma- 
i wretches! It is impossible.—Delusion, infatuation, has!| 4,2 Gyand Lodge of his own state. Surely further 

i taken full possession of the seat of reason. 


terial point, given the substance of such parts of the 


evidence of the fallacy of such a charge will not be| reply asare necessary toa perfect understanding of the 


Mt There is one class of individuals arrayed against the 


required. |matter. To a better understanding of the vulgar abuse 
4 . titut; : iad ; and scandal heaped upon the Rev. gentleman referred 
" a i oayina ar ce we ought perhaps, So long as the Masonic Institution shall continue to to, the reader has only to turn to any of the anti-ma- 
i to extend a greater degree of charity, than to believe Like the Anii-Mesonic Combiaaté | sonic publications of the day: their language is all de« 
Ne that they would knowingly prefer accusations so un-|| 1 Like the Anti-Masonic Combination. |rived from the same corrupt fountain.— Ed. Mirror. 
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they respect Masons as individuals, and their op-' 
position is only against the Institution. What then 
are we to think of the following extract from the 
reply? ‘*Why should any Mason be allowed 
his oath in a Court of Justice? Why should a 
‘¢sworn’’ murderer, and a shielder of murderers, be 
allowed to be placed upon the panel, to pass upon 
the life, liberty or property of a fellow citizen? Why 
should he be allowed to sit in judgement upon his fel- 
low man, with all these oaths of iniquity upon his head? 
Instead of a trial by his peers, a man who is not a Ma- 
son has a trial by pirates—wretches who are sworn to 
fleece, pillage, and if necessary, murder him!’’ If 
your readers will pause and reflect who, within the cir- 
cle of their acquaintances, are the individuals here call- 
ed ‘‘ pirates—wretches who are sworn to fleece, pil- 
lage, and if necessary, murder them,’’ they will then 
be able to form some correct idea of the spirit of anti- 
masonry. 

To gain still clearer lig ht respecting these ‘ friends 
of religion,’’ let them peruse attentively the eulogy be- 
stowed by the writer upon the character ofan athe- 
ist. An Atheist, a disbeliever in the existence of a 
God, this writer says ‘‘ may discharge his duties with 


a conscience void of offence towards God, and towards | 
man.’’ And is a clergyman to be censured because he 
requests the members of his church not to read and. 
circulate and urge upon others, a publication that pla__ 
ces the atheist on a level with the most eminent chris-| 
tian? | 

If any doubt whether the publishers of this article | 
are atheists, let him, in addition to the above extract> 
examine the frofane andirreverent allusion to Ezekiel’s | 
vision, and ask himself whether any one but anatheist | 
could have been concerned in the publication of such 
language. And let him reflect how far he himself. 
may be answerable, should his children or his neigh- 
bours, become contaminated with atheism, through his 
agency in circulating these papers. 


If the perusal of the article in question does not 
suffice any one, let him look over the files of the Bos- 
ton Free Press; let him see the nick names, and the 
coarse vulgar blackguard, whichare heaped upon all , 
who do not join inthe excitement; the horrible accusa- 
tions made against peaceable and honest citizens, 
sparing neither piety, nor age, nor character; the in- 
flammatory articles; the attempts to enlist prejudice and 
the worst of passions in the cause of anti-masonry; the 
bare-faced avowal of an intention to gain political 
power for the party; and then let him judge how far it 
is censurable to request people not to read and circulate 
such a publication. Let him reflect whether it is not 
the duty of every friend of common decency, to oppose 
an excitement produced by such unworthy means, and 
headed by such men. A CITIZEN. 


Post Orrice.—The new arrangements at our 
Post Office, we believe are now eompleted. The 
tn well as ex-lernal appearance of the office has un- 
dergone a thorough and radical ‘‘reform;” and the 
improvements are alike creditable to the city, and 
honorable to the new incumbent. ‘The entrance 
is very neat, andis furnished witha handsome 
timepiece; under which is placed the times of ar- 
rivals and departures of Mails. The letter boxes, 
which formerly occupied the centre of the room, 
are all carried forward, fronting on Merchant’s 
Hall. This, to merchants, and others, having 
boxes, must bea great convenience and saving of 
time. Mr. Ganene seems to be determined to se- 
cure the favour of the public; and if goodness of 
purpose and promptuess of action, entitle him to 


\||meets the charges brought against the Institution, 


'| tions he has advanced, cannot fai] to produce the most | 


‘| aforesaid, that the masonic fraternity undertook to Op- | 


the approbation of his fellow-eitizens, then he will 
not fail in his object. 


53> When Mr. Eaton, of the Danville North 


Star, can satisfy us that his words, in public opin-| 


ion, are equivalent to a half-penny-weight in the 
‘““nublic scales” of his own village, we may consent 
to notice his falsehoods. Until this be done, we 
have more important matters to look after. When 
the warm weather is over, if such croaking bipids 
fallin our path, we may occasionally precipitate 
them into their native element. ‘Get thee behind 
me,”? 


2c We have also, lately heard the croaking of | 


another of the same genus; whom we have once 
had under our lash, and well the ‘‘gauled jade did 
wince.” 


to remind him ofhis former weakness and folly; 
and, if its compunctions be properly regarded, it 
will be quite unnecessary that we should implant 
another. Thisis a weak, but desperate old leader 
of the clan, or he would nor tempt us again. 


DepuHam Discourses.—We designed this week 
to have g:ven copious extracts from these Discourses; 
but find ourselves obliged to defer doing so for the 
present. In the mean time, we would recommend them 
to the notice of our Masonic friends, as worthy of an 
attentive reading. The sermon by Rev. Mr. Dean, is 
worthy of the high reputation of its author; and while 


it bears full and ample testimony that ‘‘christianity is 4 , 
light far above that of reason and philosophy, the on-. 
ly perfect institution among men,”’ it assigns to the | 


Institution of Freemasonry, its proper sphere and 
| marine-news—--they may be examined at leisure. 


proper character.—The Address by Nanum Capen, 
Esq. is an able defenceof the Fraternity. The author 


manfully and fearlessly; and the arguments and exposi- 
beneficial results, ‘It will be recollected,’’ says the | 


Bulletin, that, a few months since, a grand anti-ma- 
sonic convention was held on this very spot, whereat 


If the sting be not yet extracted, we ad-, 
vise that it be permitted to remain—it will serve. 


| Ty one immediately set to work to demolish a good 
proportion of the good things which had been so 
kindly provided. Gen. Jackson said it put him in 
|mind of old times; that he had often taken his 
Nea on a log inthe woods, and always with a 

good appetite. The fresh air and exercise, he 
| observed, was the best sauces—-every thing was 
‘| traly excellent—all seemed ready for the repast. 
| The water of the Canal and Dismal Swamp is pe- 
| culiar—it is about the colour of Medeira wine, or 
b andy and water. I heard one of the commodores 
say that it was specifically lighter than common 
water by two ounces in the pint, that it kept at sea 
better than any other water they had ever tried. 


| 


Mapawaska.-—-The most unparalleled distress ex- 
ists at the French-settlement of Madawaska. It is oc- 
casioned by the failure, for the last two years, of the 
‘| wheat crop. Many families, says the British Colonist, 
| have for some time existed on the flour made from the 
| blighted wheat, kneaded into bread with the inner 
'| bark of the white birch. Berries and roots procured 
from the forrest, have been the sole dependence of oth- 
ers; andthe prospect of procuring even such miserable 
fare, was obscured by rapidly increasing weakness. In 
|| one house which Mr. Baillie (the agent appointed by 
| the president of the Colony to investigate the subject) 
| visited, there were sixteen children, five of whom were 
‘unable to walk from the united causes of untended in- 
fancy and pinching debility. 


2.4 
How To reap A Newsrarer.—lIfa literary pa- 
per, begin at the first page and read to the last; 
take every article in itscourse. If a commercial 
paper, do the same, omiting advertisements and 


Until you do this, it is ignorant presumption to 
express an opinion of its merits; you have no right 
to call it dry, uninteresting, or to say there is no 
news. You may as well take upa new novel, 
look at the title-page, and pronounce it valueless 
and without interest; condemn the plot, satirize 
the characters, and denounce the author for his 


the ‘*venerable’’? Doctor Waterhouse, of anti-tobacco 
memory, pronounced a pungent, acrid, and classical. 
discourse, pungent with venerable anecdote, and re-| 
plete with lucid facts touching the venerable sages of 
our revolution, the venerable society of Phi-Beta-Ka- 
pa, and the venerable mysteries of the Egyptian magi. 
It was in this strong hold of fanaticism, shielded by 
the impregnable teachings of the venerable Doctor 


erate—and to seize, and wrestle with the serpent of 
anti-masonic delusion. The addresses in question, by 
Messrs. Dean and Capen, may be characterized in a 
few words--they are such as must be approved by all 
honest, candid and unprejudiced readers.”’ 


{iG By the following it will be seen that Gen, 
Jackson, has been eating Virginia hams from a 
shingle. We have heard it said that at a ‘‘country- 
dance,” in a neigboring state, ‘‘parched corn” was 
passed round to the company in the heel of a la- 
dy’s slipper, but that was among common folk. 
We like, however this method of taking a lunch, 
there is no pageantry about it; no aristocratic pa- 
rade; all “republican simplicity!’ The occasion 
was the Presidents recent visit to ‘““Old Point 
Comfort,” &c. 


The Directors and party disembarked, and a_ 
collation was immediately spread on a table made | 
of cypress shingles--a great number having been} 
landed at this place. ‘The President of the United | 
States, and the other gentlemen, were each 
vided with a clean shingle, which answered for a 

late. The servants handed round the slices of 
Vieginia ham, smoked beef, tongues, &c. and eve-! 


stupidity. 


It is thought that more children’s lives are destroyed 
in summer by unripe fruit than by any other cause 
of disease. 

It is said that nearly 100 persons are employed in 
the manufacture of tacks, at Abington, this state. 
Russia iron is necessary. 

We regret to learn that several manufactories failed 
in Pawtucket, last week. 

The Vt. Journal says butter tubs which have become 
‘foul may be thoroughly cleansed by filling them with 
bran and water, and letting them stand till fermenta- 
tion takes place. It is easily tried. 

Public executions are prohibited in New-York after 
this year. 

The journey from Buffalo to Albany-—-from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson—360 miles—is generally performed 
in fifty-six hours! by the Telegraph stages. 

President Jackson has ordered a service of cut glass 
from a Pittsburg Manufactory. Cost $1500. 

Wm. M’Neale, of Cooperstown, N. ¥. hung him- 
self on an apple tree near his house. 

Several mad dogs were seen in Charleston, S. C. on 
the 12th and 13th inst. i 

A woman in Ellington, N. Y. cut her throat a short 
time since, witha drawing knife, and after lingering e- 
leven days expired. 

A person who called himself Samuel Avery, was 
committed to Worcester jail on the 13th inst. on a 
charge of larency, and died on the 19th. 

A new religious paper has been issued at Hartford, 
devoted to the cause of the Roman Catholics. 

At Mobile, this season, June has passed with less 
sickness than for seven pears past. 
In Illinois, for the last 3 or 4 years, the annual in- 
crease of population by emigrat ion alone, is estimated 
at 18,000. 

The East India Company are publishing in succes~ 
sive numbers, a splendid Atlas of India, on the scale of 
four miles to an inch. 
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THE WREATH. 


‘* Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
‘© Through all the regions of variety.’’ 


. Though toilsome and steep be the way,--- 


From a London Literary Journal. 
Goov Bight. 


‘We meet but in one giddy dance 
Good night joined hands with greeting, 
And twenty thousand things may chance 
Before our second meeting.”’ 


Good night to thee, lady!—though many 
Have joined in the dance to night, 
Thy form was the fairest of any, 
Where all was seducing and bright; 
The smile was the softest and dearest, 
Thy form the most sylph-like of all, 
And thy voice the most gladsome and clearest 
That ere had a partner in thrall. 


Good night to thee, lady:—’tis over, 
The waltz—the quadrille--and the song— 
The whispered ‘* farewell’’ of the lover, 
The heartless ‘* adieu’’ of the throng; 
The heart that was throbbing with pleasure,— 
The eyelid that longed for repose, 
The beaux that were dreaming of treasure,--- 


The girls that were dreaming of beaux. 


Tis over—the lights are all dying, 
The coaches all driven away,— 
And mary a fair one is sighing, 
And many a false one is gay, 
And a beauty counts over her numbers 


A SUMMER EVENING, 

It has long been debateable ground, we believe, 
with Poets, whether morning or evening is the 
best fitted for contemplation—which of them 
show forth most of the beauties of nature-—-and 
which presents the highest theme for the flight of 
their muse. We leave them to settle the ques- 
tion. But we must confess the time when is ‘* toll- 
ed the knell of parting day”—when 


‘** The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness——”’ 


is pecutiarly grateful to our feelings, 


The mind 


rejoicing to run his race.” 


sters—there is joy in the breath of flowers, and. 


dew drops. 


heart and feelings, as the sight and sounds inci-. 
dent to the evening. More especially are the 
summer evenings in our climate beautiful and de-. 


of the day gradually sinks into silence—the skies’ 
are streaked with gray and golden clonds, while. 


their phosphorescent light athwart the ‘* shades of 
evening.” Nature’s own little torch-bearers. 
The holy tranquillity of the time, too, suits the’ 
contemplative mind more than any other. We. 
Jearn then emphatically to ‘look through Na- 
ture up to Nature’s God,” for there is nothing to. 
steal away the soul, or distract its meditations. 

Evening is the proper time to view the works of. 
Art as well as Nature--especially architectural. 
grandeur and decay. A rich mellowness is im-, 
parted to marb!? columns and granite pillars—— 


** Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, | 
Float o’er the vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadow forth its glory.”’ 


Of conquests as homeward she drives,— 
And some have gone home to their slumbers, 
And some have gone back to their wives. 


And I while my cab in the shower 

Is waiting, the last at the door, 
And looking all round for the flower 

That fell from your wreath on the floor; 
I'll keep it!—if but to remind me, , 

Though withered and faded its hue, 
Wherever rext season may find me, 

Of England---of Almack’s and you! 


There are tones that will haunt us though lonely, 
Our paths be o’er mountains or sea, 

There are looks that will part from us only 
When memory ceases to be; 

There are hopes that our burden can lighten, 


And dreams, that like moonlight, can brighten 
With a light that is dearer than day. 


There are names that we cherish,---though name- 
less 
For aye on the lip they may be,--- 
There are hearts, that, though fettered, are 
tameless, 
And thoughts unexpressed---but stlll free! 
And some are too grave for a rover, 
And some for a husband too light!--- 
The ball and my dream are all over, 


Good night to thee lady !---Good night. | 


and watch the _ 


And when the destroyer has ‘leant his hand, but. 
broke his scythe’? upon these proud: trophies of 
man’s genius, it is sweet to linger among their ru- 


‘* Stars twinkling through the loops of time,”’ 
and listen 


** As the low night breeze waves along the air, 


The garland forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels omthe bald first Cwsar’s head.’’ 


is elevated at the sight of, and there is majesty in 
the uprising of the sun, when he comes forth from | 
the chambers of the east, and ‘ goeth asa giant, | 
There is beauty too, 
in the harmony and concord of sweet sounds | 
warbled from the throats of the feathered song- | 


loveliness in the face of the earth, spangled with 
But all these bring not the same) 
soothing calmness—the same mild luxury to the) 


lightful. ‘Ihe air is fragrant and balmy—-the 


innumerable fire-flies, rising from the grass, emit. 


The town is no place to enjoy the pleasures of 
asummer evening. You must leave the busy. 
‘haunts of men, and go into the retirement of the 
country. We donot think, with North’s shepherd, | 


that aman can be as good and as happy in the: 


‘streets and alleys of a city, asin the sprinkled. 
‘domicils that from the green earth look up through 
the trees to heaven. Cowper says, ‘‘ Man made, 
the town, God the country ;” and perhaps a hap-. 


pier illustration of the the idea could not be found | 


than the enjoyment of such an evening as we 
attempted to describe.—Alexandria Gaz. 


VIR TUE.—a sxerten. 
“The only amarantine flower on earth is virtue; 
The only lasting treasure, truth.’’ 


When the amiable and accomplished lady Jane 
Gray was confined in the tower, previons to her 
execution, she wrote her friend Dr. Ascham a let-. 
ter, containing the following beautiful passage: 
‘*'There is aneternity for all that belongs to virtue, | 
and what we have done for her will advance even. 
‘tothesea, however small the rivulet may have 

been during our life.” | 

How inexpressively true! the pure and unsulli- 
ed stream of yirtue will ever meander through 


life’s chequered course tothe boundless ocean of 
eternity and happiness. Cynthia may reflect her 
borrowed light—the sun may revolve in his diur- 
nal rotation, and his satellites irradiate our world 
with their splendor—yet the season will arrive, 
when the voice that called choas into symmetri- 
cal existence, will consign those created lumina- 
ries into the abyss of their former darkness and 
oblivion. But virtue will live beyond the shades 
of the tomb—she will soar beyond the bounds of 
creation, and be hallowed by the holy seraphim. 

Without virtue no man can be truly happy. 
There is no temporal pursuit, no pleasurable avo- 
cation in life uaccompanied by yicissitudes and 
disappointments. Every idle pleasure has its 
consequent sorrow.--The foundation of actual 
happiness cannot be laid in‘a heart that engenders 
vice and immorality. Its basis isa good con- 
sciencel and a pure conscience is the infallible con- 
comitant of virtue and religionalone. The wine 
cup that exhilirates the senses for a short lived mo- . 
ment; not only brings the melancholly reflections 
of a cooler judgment--but when indulged in licen- 
tiousness, it is the bane of every valuable and so- 
cial blessing that belongs to the sanctity of charac- 
ter. Vice in every shape is illusory and pernicious; 
virtue is the only amaranth. dt isa gem that nev- 
er ceases to sparkle--it is an attribute amiable to 
man, and sacred to God. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


Just published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracing a 
sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
vaid). If, however, they are ordered.to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. 

fig Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention. 

The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh & 
Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE AMARANTH, OR MASONIC GARLAND. 
THe AMARANTH is a monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the Masonic Institution: Its pageg are filled with 
Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of eminent 
‘Masons; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal and 
Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intelli- 
gence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can» be found in 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
The terms are TWO DOLLARs a year, in advance. 


MOORE & SEVEY. 


ENGRAVING. 


WILLIAM F. STRATTON, Engraver in general, 
‘respectfully informs the public that his room for the 
above business is No. 38, Court st, a few doors above 
the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 
executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, 
Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills of 
Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontispices and Title Pa- 
_ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat- 
terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, socie- 
‘ties, &c. Marking of every description, and Copper- 
‘plate Printing attended to. Every attention given to 
small favors. Coffin Plates furnished at short notice. 
July 28. 


Masonic Printing, 
NEATLY EXECUTED AT THIS OFFICE, 


BY MOORE & SEVEY. 
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